CHAPTER     V
FROM N.E.P. TO DECEMBER 1924
IN the concluding part of the last chapter we dealt with the con-
dition to which Soviet Russia had been reduced when N.E.P. was
introduced.
Not unnaturally, many observers asked would Russia be able
to recover without foreign assistance? This was not surprising,
because all the defeated nations on the Continent, and the new
States which had arisen as a result of the peace treaties, were appeal-
Ing to London, Paris, and New York for long-term loans.
The compilers of the White Paper, Cmd. 1240, from which we
have already quoted, answered in the negative. They declared:
"It is our conviction that there Is no possibility of the economic
regeneration of Russia in the near future without the assistance of
capitalist countries." Had Lord Emmett and his colleagues been
able to penetrate six months into the future, their negative would
have been much louder, because in the autumn and spring of
1921-22 the great Volga Valley grain area was afflicted with the
severest drought in living recollection, which resulted in a
calamitous famine that cost from three to five million lives.1
Yet, thanks to the ability and drive of the Soviet Government,
coupled with the creative abilities of the workers and peasants
released by the November Revolution, the country reached the
pre-war level of production by 1926, and by 1937 the new Russia
had become the leading manufacturing country in Europe.
One usually refers to the years beginning with the spring of
1921 as the years of restoration, but this term does less than justice
to what was being done, because in addition to restoration work,
the foundations of new enterprises and institutions affecting every
1 Dr. Nansen, who had much to do with the relief organizations, wrote
that the famine "caused at least the loss of three million lives." The official
Trade Union Delegation which visited the country in 1924 estimated the
loss at five millions.